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Chicago Commons 

Eighth Annual Retrospect and Prospect. 

Reminiscence may well be the starting point of 
this eighth annual review of the work of Chicago 
Comnions. For the flames have left nothing of the 
Old Commons residence but a memory and its 
well started work, safely transferred to the new 
and well equipped buildings, which now seem, to 
have arisen phoenix-like from the ashes of the 
old home and its neighborhood. 

A Risk or SocraL Fairu. 

“Your references_are all right, but we cannot 
understand what is in our building for you. What 
can you get out of it?” So answered the land- 
lords of otr old Union street house before con- 
senting to rent it to us. Our rejoinder that there 
was nothing.in it for us, but everything for the 
neighborhood, that we meant to put everything 
into the enterprise and take no money out of it, 
only drew-from one brother the naive remark, 
accompanying’ a_half-pitying, half-contemptuous 
look at us, “there are such people!” 
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At no small personal risk the lease was signed 
a 


which called for a rental, rising from $75.00 to 
$160 per month, as we gradually took possession 
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Main Wing. Proposed Men’‘s Club House. 
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of the forty-four rooms in the entire structure, 
and our growing work was known to be help- 
lessly dependent upon their occupancy. This risk 
was taken, however, as an act of social faith, 
that what ought to be done, could be achieved 
and should be attempted. The sanction which has 
all along been the reassurance of the whole enter- 





THE O_p HoME AFTER THE Fire, FROM THE SOUTH. 


prise, was the conviction that personal and finan- 
cial resource, would rally to any one who could 
and would, stand in the breach long enough to 
demonstrate the need and practicability of the 
social settlement movement, and that the help to 
self-help, which it offered the community, would 
create the demand for its service, and would meet 
with all the response we could provide for. In 
both respects our faith has been amply justified. 
In evidence of this claim, we need only point to 
the contrast between our arrival upon the field 
with only bare hands and a heart-full of purpose, 
and the seven years’ growth of the work of Chi- 
cago Commons in manifold neighborhood cooper- 
ation, effective building and other equipment, and 
in the even more inspiring reflex influence which 
this enterprise ofi social faith is exerting far and 
wide in our own country and abroad. 
RESIENT-WoRKERS READY AS SOON AS THE REsI- 
DENCE. 
No sooner had we spread the old roof over the 


prospective work, than the original group of 


twelve residents stood ready to take possession of 
the mournfully dilapidated old mansion on the 
first of October, 1894. Three of them had taken 
up their residence on the field in May, and 
brought with them the advantage of their sum- 
mer’s acquaintance and experience. Within three 
or four years, all of this original group had scat- 
tered as far as Oklahoma to South Africa. But 
the. warden and his family, who entered upon 


their residence in June, 1895, have been at home 
at Chicago Commons through these seven years, 
and other residents have been in the settlement 
household as long as from three to six years, 
The resident-workers, averaging twenty in num- 
ber, devote either all or a large part of their 
time and energy to the settlement work, half of 
them gratuitously and at their own expense, the 
others receiving for long hours and full work, far 
less pecuniary compensation than their expert 
service could command elsewhere now, when the 
demand for trained social workers so greatly ex- 
ceeds the supply. As the permanent group makes 
the work of the more temporary residents pos- 
sible. so the settlement household attracts and 
gives efficiency to the cooperation of non-resident 
workers from the suburbs and elsewhere, upon 


Seconp Fioor Front HA Lt. 


whose gratuitous and self-exacting service most 
of the club and class work. is dependent and 
some of the door-service. 

Tue Home Lirr AND THE VESPER SERVICE. 

‘he soul of the settlement is its home life, the 
spirit of which permeates “all it attempts to be 
and do. To have a home life with which to work, 
it must really be lived: To this end two’ condi- 
tions are essential. There must be reasonable 
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space and equipment to make our household life 
possible and to provide each of its members with 
his or her own place to live, which shall be 
homelike in its comfort and privacy. Then there 
must be a free, bouyant, purpose-possessed, and 
vitally unified family life, to fill the home and 
overtiow through all the work. About the family 
board and around the vesper circle, the residents 
will find their center of household unity, if any- 


where. Our hospitable dining-hall. with its ad- 


KINDERGARTEN AT THE NEW COMMONS. 


joining sitting-room, gathers the group all to- 

gether at least once each day. The vesper half 

hour after dinner, beside the new hearth stone, 

is hallowed in the experience of each one now in 

residence, as it is in the memory of all whom 

it used to encircle in the old Commons’ parlor. 
THe Littte Cuitp Leaps. 

Without announcement, advertising, or any pre- 
determined plan of action, the household simply 
invested its home life in neighborship, purposing 
first of all to be what we could to our neighbors 
and to get them to be all they would to us. 

The appeal of the child life of the traffic 
crowded streets and ill equipped homes, won the 
first response from our hearts and home. There 
were then neither place nor provision for the 
littiest children in the public schools. So we de- 
termined to lay the foundation of our work in 
the kindergarten. The fore-token of success in 
our eudeavor for the children, which has under- 
laid all our other achievements, came in the prof- 
fered leadership of an expert kindergartner, who 
had jnst completed her thorough training at the 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus, Berlin. Her first tour 
of invitation rallied a pathetic little retinue of 


infantry, whose steadily increasing ranks proved 
to be the vanguard of a multitude of all ages, 
now numbering many hundreds, who have made 
the old house and the new building their social 


center. When the winter kindergarten closed. a 


summer kindergarten was demanded by the 


neighborhood, and when we opened our school 


at the new building, we reopened the kindergar- 
ten for the old neighborhood in the new quarters 
at 75 Grand avenue. At the former place every 
one of our seventy chairs are taken and we have 
a long waiting list, as have also the two public 
schools in the neighborhood. Our circle has be- 
come so full that the three and four-year-olds 
have been put in a room by themselves. Increas- 
ingly steady attendance on cold mornings indi- 
cates 2 growing appreciation of the school in its 
new quarters. The influence of the new environ- 
ment is felt in the sweet, wholesome spirit, which 
has grown during the year and is greater than 
was found possible in the old accommodations. 

In the old neighborhood at 75 Grand avenue the 
double store, which was renovated and adapted 
to the purposes of the school, affords a clean, 
bright and cheery child-garden, at the heart of 
the most dismal and dirty section of the ward. 
Two resident kindergartners are in charge of the 
fifty and more Italian and German children in 
daily attendance, and of the Mothers’ meetings 
and other settlement work centering at that river- 
district branch. 

The growth of the kindergarten interests, mean- 
while, developed the need of training assistants 
for our own kindred work with little children, 
in which industrial features were emphasized. 
For five years the Pestalozzi-Froebel Kinder- 





THE MATHEON Day Nursery. 


garten Training School at Chicago Commons, has 
flourished. The class-room, kitchen, gymnasium, 
and kindergarten equipment of the new building, 
adds greatly to the efficiency of the training work 
and to the comfort and inspiration of the stu- 
dents. The training thus afforded an average of 
about twenty-five young women in the industrial, 
educational, social and home work, enables them 
to assist in private and public school kindergar- 
tens and to cooperate in the clubs and classes of 
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the settlement. This opportunity for service 
makes their training practical and the social 
teachings of Pestalozzi and Froebel a reality in 
their lives. 
NEIGHBORHOOD NURSERY. 

In cooperation with the settlement work for 
our great neighborhood, the Matheon Club of 
young women has maintained for five years a 





BraNCH SETTLEMENT House 


Day Nursery. Under its present efficient ad- 
ministration it cares for an average of thirty 
children daily from 6:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M., 
and is in more or less constant touch with sev 
enty-five families. It provides a warm lunch, 
sleeping accommodations, playthings and a 
kindergartner’s attendance. The nominal charge 


is only five cents for a twelve hour day for the 
care of each child, the Matheon Club meeting 
most of the expense, involved in the rent -of the 
premises at 219 Grand avenue and in the main- 
tenance and attendance involved. The children 


who are old enough are sent from the nursery to 
the kindergartens at Chicago Commons and the 
Washington public school, as well as to the Com- 
mons’ playground. 

By the generosity of a lady friend of the set- 
tlement, a kitchen garden is maintained at the 
new building. Not only are the children drilled 
in the principles of house work through their 


NEAR OLp CoMMONS. 


songs and play, but also in the practice in the 
kitchen and chamber work of the Commons’ 
household. 

CirizENsHtrp Ciups For YouNG AMERICANS. 

An ascending series of clubs for boys and for 
girls provides play and playmates, education and 
recreation, industrial and moral discipline, higher 
ideal and better purpose for as many members 
as we can furnish with leadership. During the 
past year 325 boys have been enrolled in our 
group-clubs. The basis of the club work has been 
mainly social, giving to every boy for whom we 
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could make place, the opportunity for the high- | Manuat Tratyinc—Normat Ciass AND CHILD- 
est expression of his best self. The “Commons REN’S Work. 

Democracy,” is being organized, in which a Under great disadvantages and with ridiculot 
mimic city government will be maintained. Each 
group wiil constitute a ward, which will send its 
alderman to represent it in the monthly meeting 
of the city council. Laws governing the Club 
will be enacted by this legislative body. Commis- 
sioners of the several municipal departments will 
familiarize themselves and their companions with 
the work of the various branches of the city gov- 
ernment. Club membership is required to admit 
the boys to the privileges of the gymnasium and 
manual training departments. ‘Three large rooms 
on the basement floor are devoted to the boys’ 
clubs. One of them is furnished as their parlor, 
another as a game room and the third: for as- 
sembly purposes. 

Group clubs are held at Chicago Commons ev- 
ery evening, except Saturday, and at 75 Grand 
avenue two evenings each week. Properly to direct 
these groups no less than thirty leaders are re- little equipment the residents have struggled to 
quired. meet the demand for manual training among the 


ONE OF THE Boys’ CLusB Rooms. 
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children and the young people. The space at 


command in the new building for this purpose, 
and the offer of the gratuitious services of a 
public school manual training director, to head up 
this department, have prompted gifts of $500 
from generous friends of Chicago Commons for 
the purchase of an outfit of tools and furnishings 
adequate to equip twelve benches. 

To meet the demand of public-school teachers, 
settlement workers, students for the ministry and 
lay workers, normal instruction will be offered 
to prepare manual trainers, for their work. 
a course dollars 
With the help to be developed by this 


For 
of twelve weeks five will be 
charged. 
normal work, as many children’s and young peo 
ple’s classes will be conducted as the equipment 
will allow. 

The instruction will include thorough and pro- 
bent iron, raffa, 
hammock making and basket weaving. all aimed 


gressive courses in woodwork, 


to discipline the worker in accuracy and self-ex- 
action. 

The loom for weaving carpet rugs and curtains 
is in constant and eager use by the women. 

For Grow1nc GIrLs. 

For the girls similar group clubs are main- 
tained, varied in organization and method to meet 
the need and aptitude of the several ages. The 
work with each club includes some industrial 
feature, such as sewing, basket weaving, crochet- 
ing, physical culture, with breathing exercises, 
Delsarte drills and marching, and opportunity for 


social and recreative expression. While in both 
the girls’ and boys’ clubs the group method is 
depended upon for the best individual results, oc- 
casions are made for gaining the advantage there 
is in the inspiration and enthusiasm of numbers 
by massing the groups together. The influence 
of these clubs is very manifest in the ideals and 
lives of the boys and girls, many of whom are 


‘ 


completely emancipated from their former idea 
that it was necessary to be bad to have a good 
time. A growing refinement and wholesomeness 
is apparent among them. 
How Howuse-Keepinc AND COOKING ARE TAUGHT, 
Closely allied with the work for girls and 
reaching up to the work with women, is the de- 
partment of Domestic Science. A sewing room, 
well equipped with cutting t ables and cupboards, 
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adequately provides for the instruction of small 
groups of younger girls in plain sewing, and of 
older girls and women in dress-making. To the 
cooking-school, the large, light, airy room occu- 
pying most of the basement of the residence wing 
is devoted. For its fine equipment we are in- 
debted to the generosity of the Klio Club of Chi- 
cago. The resident in charge of this school is a 
graduate of the Philadelphia Cooking School, and 
has had thorough training, as well as_ practical 
teaching. Classes have been 
formed, not only for young girls, but also for 
mothers, house-keepers and cooks. It is hoped 
in time that this school may contribute its share 
of the solution of the domestic service problem. 
WHERE WoMEN MINGLE, SERVE AND ARE Happy. 

Through the Junior Progressive Club, the Pro- 
gressive Club for Young Women, the Woman’s 
Club, the Mothers’ Meeting, and the Tabernacle 
Ladies’ Aid and Missionary Society, the work 
with girls merges into that of women with wo- 
men. The kindergarten child is the surest, easi- 
est and most natural access to the mother heart. 
Connected with both kindergartens are success- 
ful mothers’ meetings. The kindergartners of the 
neighboring public school hold their mothers’ 
meeting at Chicago Commons. Very personal 
and practical, yet cheery and social are these 
gatherings. Their conversational discussions 
range all the way from the minutest points in the 


experience in 





ole 





care of the babe to the highest ethical dealings 
with the problems of adolescence and home life. 
Often children are brought to the meetings by 
their parents and sometimes the Italian mothers 
bring their husbands and older sons and daugh- 
ters, so that the mothers’ meetings turn into a 
family gathering. To see the care-burdened 
mothers, light-heartedly engage in the kinder- 
garten games with their children, while their hus- 
bands and sons look on amusedly is a scene of 
domestic joyousness and simplicity never to be 
forgotten. 
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the house have profited, combine to make the 
Progressive Club one of the most efficient and 
satisfactory of the settlement agencies 

The second year of the outings at the cottage 
maintained by the Club has been even more suc- 
cessful than the first. Besides 75 girls who spent 
from one day to two weeks, eight or ten mothers 
and their children had from one to three weeks 
outing there, husbands and friends being their 
guests over Sundays. 

The annual Bazaar, conducted by the Club, for 
the benefit of its furnishing and outing funds, 
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PROGRESSIVE CLUB FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

The young women were among the very first 
to respond to the opportunity offered by Chicago 
Commons. Their Progressive Club has played a 
large part not only in their own lives, but in 
the life of the settlement. Their Monday evening 
gatherings for educational and social purposes; 
their bright entertainments and their effective 
outing work, by which not only their own mem- 
bers, hut so many others in the constituency of 





has become a regular feature of our winter’s 


special occasions. 
Cuicaco ComMoNs WoMAN’s CLuvs. 

While slower to start, the Chicago Commons 
Woman's Club has steadily progressed toward the 
stability of organization, enthusiasm of spirit, 
breadth of interest, power of influence, and gene- 
rous cooperation with the settlement and other 
interests, to which it has now attained. Its mem- 
bership now numbers about 125 women, and in- 
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cludes the representatives of twelve or fifteen 
nationalities and many different sects. Its ‘Tues- 
day afternoon meetings, (our flash-light view of 
the latest, gives some idea of their popularity and 
pleasure), is an event each week in the lives of 
its members and the house. The annual cele- 
bration of Chicago Commons’ birthday, which ihe 
Woman’s Club festively commemorates every 
autuinn, has always been the occasion not only of 
a delightful neighborhood gathering, but also of 
some valuable token of the appreciation which 
the Club has ever entertained of the settlement’s 
motive and method. Its ‘programs are carefully 
arranged not only to provide for the pleasure, but 
also to promote the educational profit and self- 
development of the membership. Last winter its 
series of studies in American history and bi- 
ography were wel! sustained, many of its members 
furnishing interesting and carefully prepared pa- 
pers upon the leading events and characters. This 
year’s series on “The Great Men of Illinois,” is 
eliciting equal interest and participation. Art and 
musical interests are carefully cultivated. The 
Club belongs to the city, state and national fede- 
tations of women’s clubs. c 

The decorations and furnishings, with which 
the clubs and the Ladies’ Aid and Missionary So- 
ciety, have equipped the rooms they use, make 
them the most attractive part of the new building. 
The new piano, recently purchased, will not only 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the programs, 
but to the general cheer of the women’s rooms. 

ON THE FREE FLoor. 

From the beginning of its work, Chicago Com- 
mons has been a center for men. The second 
winter saw the establishment of its Free Floor 
Discussions. In response to a special announce- 
ment in the Daily News that a free floor discus- 
sion of industrial and economic issues would be 
opened at Chicago Commons, where “free speech, 
all sides and no favor” would be the rule, a 
group of twenty-five or thirty men gathered, 
which now musters an attendance of one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred people, four-fifths 
of whom are men, mostly from the ranks of man- 
ual labor. In six years this Free Floor has made 
a remarkable record of never having been inter- 
rupted by any one under the influence of liquor, 
and only in two instances requiring the chairman 
to appeal to the house for its support, in main- 
taining parliamentary order, which was instantly 
and overwhelmingly given him. The occasion has 
always maintained its original character as a free 
and informal friendly conference, over things of 
uppermost interest to those present. No attempt 
has ever been made or desired to organize its 
constituency, consequently there have been no 


officers or controlling influences to be struggled 
for. A great variety of subjects has been frankly 
and ably presented by widely representative men 
and women, and as freely and fearlessly discussed 
by any one who felt inclined to participate either, 
in questioning the speaker, or in the discussion, 
While occasionally the radical expression of ex- 
treme views has been tolerantly and good-natur- 
edly endured by the majority opposed to them, yet 





Home or THE ComMMUNITY CLUB. 


very little has occurred in all these years which 
could be regretted by those aware of the large 
interests at stake in this occasion. Its educative 
value, its. modifying and counteracting influence, 
its opportunity to interpret to each other, those 
in dangerous antagonism, its unfailing good na- 
ture and sense of humor, have won from very 
many representative men of widely differing 
points of view, the most emphatic attestation of 
the value of this free floor, to the cause of social 
unification, and even to that of public peace and 
safety. 
Men’s Community Crus ror Civic PATRIoTIsM. 
Entirely independent of this free floor occasion, 
and with a wholly different constituency, drawn 
exclusively from the neighborhood, the Commun- 
ity Club rallies some of the best citizenship of 
the 17th Ward, for social fellowship, the better- 
ment of municipal conditions, non-partisan politi- 
cal education and action, and the promotion of 
civic patriotism. This Club has inherited the 
influence and constituency of two or three men’s 
organizations which preceded it. Its member- 
ship, now approaching a hundred men, includes 
some of the best citizens in both the Democratic 
and Republican parties, and representatives of 
different nationalities, and faiths. While seeking 
to hold, and when occasion requires it, to wield 
the balance of political power in the ward, it is 
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scrupulously ‘non-partisan in its attitude and 
action. On two or three occasions, its constitu- 
ency has exerted a determining influence in the 


udermanic nomination and election. One of the 
} 


aldermen, now ably and honorably representing 

the ward in the City Council, united with the 

, in recognition of its influence in securing 

his nomination and election. The Community 

Club has this autumn opened its headquarters and 

social rooms at Chicago Commons, which it has 

ippropriately decorated and furnished for the use 

f its members and guests evéry evening, except 

Sunday. 

CULTIVATING THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 

r musical work is widening out to meet the 

asing demand from our cosmopolitan neigh- 

ood. The Chicago Commons Choral Club 

ginning its fifth season’s work under inspir- 

ing leadership. Its sphere of work has been en- 

larged by combining the choral and dramatic ele- 

ts in the scope of its purpose. Last spring 

opera ‘“Pinafore’’ was very creditably pre- 

d, and this winter “The Chimes of Nor- 

ndy” is in preparation. The Club meets every 

rsday evening, with commendable regularity 

increasing enthusiasm. Under the aus- 

the Choral Club, the oratorio of The 

is rendered in the Chicago Commons 


Tue First Vio_in Lesson. 


rium annually at the Christmas-tide, by the 
us service of the Apollo Musical Club, 
gratuitously furnishes from its own mem- 
hip a chorus of seventy or more voices, and 
soloists and accompanist. The inspirational 
educative value of this occasion to this great 
unity, is such as to amply warrant the very 
us investment of time and talent which it 


involves. Our auditorium is always thronged by 
a strictly neighborhood audience, four or five 
hundred people paying twenty-five cents each for 
admission. 

A Children’s Chorus has for several years ral- 
lied the boys and girls for musical training in 
large numbers. In cooperation with other set- 
tlement choruses, it assisted in rendering “The 
Children’s Messiah” in Central Music Hall, furn- 
ishing a program illustrating the Christ-child’s 
place in song, story and art. 

A flourishing young Orchestra promises rapid 
development and helpful cooperation in promoting 
the highest musical interests of our community. 

Lessons are given in piano, violin, mandolin 
and other instruments, and it is gratifying to see 
that adults, as well as children, are taking ad- 
vantage of these privileges. All lessons are 
charged for at the rate of fifty cents an hour, 
which prevents unfair competition with local 
music teachers. 

The Orchestra and The Fram Quartette, consist- 
ing of Norwegian men, are the first local musical 
organizations to seek our hospitality and to be 
welcomed regularly within our doors. 

Art ExTENSION. 
A little loan collection of pictures has done its 
beautiful work in supplying the one 
Il 


beauty in many a dingy and dull house in 


id. Its enlargement is earnestly 


Penny Savincs Bank. 

io promote and guide economy and _fore- 
thought, we cooperate with the Penny Savings 
Society in securing depositors from the consti- 
tuency of our clubs. The need of a wider de- 
velopment of this movement throughout our dis- 
trict and the natural point of contact, which it 
furnishes with individual and home life, consti- 
tute an inspiring sphere, large and important 
enough to warrant the investment of a resident 
worker’s whole time. 

THE FounpDATION IN PuysicAL HEALTH. 

As large a space as possibly could be spared in 
our new building was devoted to the gymnasium 
and the place for a full equipment of shower 
baths and lockers. A good beginning toward an 
adequate provision of apparatus has been made 
by the gift of some friends representing the Sco- 
ville Institute in Oak Park. The gymnasium and 
baths are greatly in demand. and will be open 
five days each week from four to nine-thirty 
o'clock every day, under competent directors. As 
we have but two shower baths and only half a 
dozen lockers, the early completion of the equip- 
ment of our bathing floor is necessary to the full 
use of our gymnasium facilities. In view of the 
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fact that there are very few bath tubs in the 
houses of this densely populated district, and that 
neither the public schools nor the city afford any 
public baths, this appeal for the completion of our 
lavatories should meet with a prompt response, 
which would surely be followed by a popular de- 
mand for a more adequate provision for healthful 
cleanliness. 


From Cios—E Quarters Into THE OPEN. 

The summer activities of Chicago Commons 
have grown very normally in both variety and 
expense. Beginning with a few little Saturday 
half-holiday park-parties, or visits of our kinder- 
garten children to some greensward, the work 
enlarged to include last summer seventeen day 
picnics with an attendance of 494; the sending of 





Wasu Day at Camp Commons. 


83 adults into the country for periods varying 
from one day to three weeks; 400 children from 
one to three weeks, one child remaining two 
months; the establishment of the Chicago Com- 
mons playground (20x160 feet,) open every after- 
noon and all day Sunday under the supervision of 
residents, with an attendance varying from 50 


to 175; the distribution of 1,082 bottles of steri- 
lized milk; the scattering through the homes of 
the neighborhood the flowers, occasionally or 
regularly sent us by city or country friends; and 
the cooperation with the suburban camps and 
outing work, of the Bureau of Associated Chari 
ties, 

The plans for our summer campaign found 
their consummation in the Progressive Club Cot- 
tage, for girls at Glencoe. Last year this enter- 
prising club of young women leased and main- 
tained at their own expense a summer cottage on 
the lake shore at Michigan City. This year their 
suburban site attracted not only more of their 





own members, but many of the younger girls who 
were allowed to share its privileges. The suc- 
cess which has made their outing enterprise self- 
supporting, demonstrates the need and should 
prompt the gift of a country house for the varied 
and continuous self-sustaining use to which it 
could be put by the settlement. 
Came ComMoNns. 

Again, as last year, we pitched our tents in the 
Penny pasture just two miles north of Elgin, in 
the valley of Tyler Creek, made beautiful by the 
oak-clad hills on either side and by the stately 
old elms scattered along the creek. Only a little 
way to the west is a deep walnut grove, while 
half a mile to the east is the Fox River. As we 











emerge from our valley, on either side, we find 
ourselves in the green corn or the fragrant mead- 
ows. Is it strange, then, that in such ‘a contrast 
to the city, new faces appear, new thoughts de- 
velop and new lives are lived? 

Our equipment this year was much improved 
by the addition of a large dining tent, a good 


| 
| 
| 
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most economical of its kind. Our expenses this 
year, when all groceries were so high and fruit 
could hardly be obtained, averaged only a little 
more than three dollars for each outing of two 
weeks, including car fare and the cost of our new 
equipment. This does not, however, include any 
paid workers, all except one being voluntary 
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Camp Commons, Penny MEApow, ELGcIN. 


cooking tent, two new sleeping tents and a supply 
of new blankets. Our tents are all floored and we 
sleep upon straw mattresses on the floor, thus 
having the real flavor of camp life. Our fare also 
is very plain. Bread, milk, oatmeal and vege- 
tables make up our regular meals. Meat is not 
a part of our food, except perhaps once a week. 
We have fruit whenever it can be reasonably ob- 
tained. .Our Elgin and Dundee friends sometimes 
brought us ice cream and cake, watermelons, 
popcorn, candy or fruit. This fare may seem 
meager, but the scales told of an increase in 
weight of five pounds each during a two weeks’ 
outing for some of the children. This inexpens- 
ive. yet wholesome fare, together with our simple 
equipment, made our outing work one of the 





helpers. Too much cannot be said for this compe- 
tent service so freely rendered throughout the 
summer. 

In their happy camp life each child bears his 
or her part of the burden. The garden is planted 
before the camp is begun and when the first boys 
come it is ready to work; then when the girls 
come, the time to harvest is at hand. The other 
work is divided equally. Each group has four di- 
visions of “dish washers” and in turn they do all 
the table work. The “milk boys” go morning 
and night for the milk to a neighboring farmer’s 
place; the “garbage boy” keeps the camp clean; 
the “towel girls” wash the dish towels after 
each noon-day meal, and the “flag boy’ keeps the 
stars and stripes floating over the camp. 
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. . . « | 
Our time is spent in many happy ways. Often 


in the morning we hear some such call as “Every- 


tell stories. Or, again, we stroll through the 


fields, learning the difference between corn and 
clover, potatoes and pumpkins, or we walk along 
the road gathering the wild grapes and choke 
cherries from the hedges. Stopping at som 
barnyard we inspect the great dairy, Jisten t 


body ready for Sulphur Springs,’ and in a few 
moments, forty or fifty strong, we are on our way 


the turkeys gobble, and watch “those sweet littl 
pigs’ at their morning luncheon. Suddenly we 
hear the whistle of the steam thresher and away 
we go to see this wonder of farm machinery, and 
at last getting home tired and hot, each one is 
ready with three city appetites to do more than 





justice to the cook’s morning labor. The real 
value of these walks can never be estimated. 

In the afternoon the “swimming hole” is al- 
ways the center of attraction. Most of the boys 
and a great many of the girls learn to swim, 
dive and float. Do you say the city children are 
dirty? Not naturally. It is only because they are 
deprived of the means necessary to cleanliness, 
which every city should provide. 

Base ball is a great sport with the boys, and 
the playing of “theater” was one of the girls’ 
favorite pastimes. Some days the latter would 
spend almost the entire time acting out little 


up the creek, noting the geological construction, 
picking flowers, chasing a rabbit, picking berries, 
crawling through.fourteen barbed wire fences and 
resting by the creek under some mighty tree to 
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dramas. Here they would spend all their energies 
in acting the tragedies of life. Inborn in every 
child is an instinct for heroic life in action. This 
is clearly seen in all their sports and games. 
Sunday is a home day with the working man’s 
family. The influence of this custom was clearly 
seen in our camp life. An unmistakable quietness 


The best part of each day always came at its 
close. After supper we would gather on top of 
the hill for our little vesper service. Here we 
would read or tell some life story, unite in real 
prayer and sing some familiar hymn. These were 
beautiful hours. The sky was radiant with sun- 


set colors; the cows would come grazing back 








EVENING SERVICE ON VESPER KNOLL. 


and reverence prevailed. Distance prevented our 
attendance at church, so we went to some favor- 
ite spot and there listened to the stories of David, 
Joseph, Moses and other Bible heroes, and sang 


our favorite hymns. We always took our after- 
noon swin on Sunday and then would gather in 
small groups to talk, read or play. Sunday was 
often the hest day of the week. 


from the barn yard and in the stillness we could 
hear the cropping of the grass; the great oaks 
stood silent in solemn reverence. Is it strange 
that when, borne on the glad voices of these 
children, “Nearer, my God to Thee” rolled out 
sweet and clear on the evening air, nothing more 
sublime ever greeted our ears? 

Soon the stillness is broken by the call, 


“Every one line up for drill.” Then for ten min- 
utes we took a vigorous breathing exercise, end- 
ing with our camp yell: 
“Boom, gig, boom! boom, gig, boom! 
Boom dig a rig gig! boom, boom, boom! 
He hi ho! he hi ho! 


Camp Commons! Chi-ca-go!” 
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And then down the hill we would go to spend 
the evening around a rousing camp fire, singing 
songs and telling stories. Often our evening pro- 
gram would do honor to the best minstrel band. 
About 8:30 o'clock, as the camp fire burned low, 
we would “turn in” to sleep soundly until the 
light, gray in the east, announced the new day. 

Amid the cares of work in the noisy city we 
will gratefully happy, peaceful 
hours of our camp life, and all winter in little 
groups three hundred boys and girls will talk of 
the joys of Camp Commons. 


remember the 


largest part of life’s culture. Scrupulously care- 
ful only to supplement, and never to duplicate 
the schooling which is so much more thoroughly 
and economically furnished by public schools or 
privately managed academic institutions, the set- 
tlement endeavors to make all its social affiliations 
educative and to add to these, more or less di- 
rectly, educational features. It, therefore, offers 
its night classes chiefly to those, who by reason of 
their age or limited time and means cannot take 
advantage of other opportunities to secure rudi- 
mentary knowledge, or the culture of the accomp- 











A Rare TALE on “Point Story.” 


EpucaTIONAL Aspects OF SociaAL Work. 
The social settlement may be truly classified 
as an educational agency, perhaps the larger part 
of its activities and influence may most 
rately be grouped under this term. Its direct edu- 


cational effort, however, is purposely made secon- 


accu- 


dary to the social bonds which it is its primary 
purpose to create, and develop. For through this 
associative relationship with one’s fellows, every 
one inside or outside of a receives, 
indirectly indeed, but none the less actually the 


settlement 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lished. Thus foreigners of adult age come to us 
to learn English, writing or arithmetic; working 
men and women form social groups for the study 
of American English literature, and 
Shakespeare’s plays. Our Shakespeare Club has 
entered upon its fourth winter’s most successful 
work. Not only for its own enthusiastic mem- 
bership, but for the large constituency of its 
friends whom it is trying to interest in the study 
of literature, by inviting them to share with it 


history, 


the discussion of literary themes by some of the 
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best authorities in the city. The schedule of our | as made upon us, but which we try to create by 
winter's work published on another page, dis- the offer of the supply. 
nly closes the demands that we not only try to meet 
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City Farmers Diccinc PotAToEs. 


Ghe Ruin of the Old Commons and the Rise of the New Building. 


The long dreaded conflagration, which often old house, we would have suffered even a still 
menaced our old neighborhood during the seven 
years of our residence there, at last, on October 


more irreparable loss than our poor neighbors, 
| for our manuscripts, records, books and files, could 
| not have been saved, so fierce and rapid were the 
| flames. Had the fire broken. out at night, the 
| loss of many lives would have been inevitable. So 
far as we could we tried to render emergency 
relief, by sheltering two shelterless households 
under our roof, and by providing as best we 
could for the immediate necessities of other fami- 
lies. The interior and exterior scenes of desola- 
tion, within and round about the old Commons 
will have a pathetic interest to many of our read- 
ers, who shared with us the hospitality of the 





old mansion. There is a certain sense of satis- 
faction, however, in that its complete destruction, 


O us ; - << j z prevents it from becoming such an abode of 
king tee Faget misery as it was before we made it the homelike 
tudy ge pe E wt eb center of neighborhood life and good cheer. Over 
and ‘Lae ai against the pictures of the ruins from which our 
_ has , el , - e one | work barely escaped, we gratefully present views 
ssful a. gn Ne es | of the new center we have established in the old 
nem- | district for so much of the work as can be effect- 
t its 30th, quickly and completely destroyed not only ively continued there, together with glimpses of 
study the old Commons, but also both sides of Union | the New Commons and the happy life with which 


th it street and a section of the south side of Mil- | its spacious and hospitable neighborhood house al- 
f the waukee avenue. Had we not removed from the ready overflows. 
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The soul of the social settlement is the home 
spirit at its center. To give this spirit a body in 
which to maintain, express and impress itself in 
the community the John Marshall Williams 
Residence Hall is designed. Its open door-yard, 
with a walk winding, between little lawns and 
flower beds from the street corner to the hos- 


ternal fellowship in the sacrament of the com- 
mon meal. Around the vesper circle in the ad- 
joining living-room, the flow of soul will be from 
*each according to ability and to each according to 
necessity. Thus the Commons’ household will 
live and labor here to make its open hearth the 
warm, free and fraternal home center for the 


WRECK OF THE PARLOR AND DinING Room. 


pitable entrance, will show the latch-string ever 
hanging out. The cozy little reception room and 
the spacious public parlor, with its open fire- 


place, on either side of the main doorway, will 


meet and greet every incoming guest. 
At the family board in the commodious dining 
Niall on the second floor many will find new fra- 


whole people of its great neighborhood, without 
respect to person, class, condition, sect or parti- 
sanship. Its neighborship will be large enough 
also to include those who come from the suburbs, 
the universities and other communities to meet, 
mingle and minister for the common good. 

The cost of this wing, with its electrical eleva- 
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Ghe Williams Residence Hall. 


Ready for its House-Warming. 

















Dininc HALL AND Livinc Room. 
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tor, is $26,021. It was built as a memorial to the 
late John Marshall Williams of Evanston, whose 
early business connection with our district and 
whose later sympathies for our work with the 
workers, prompted him to head the subscriptions 
toward our building equipment. The gifts of his 
four daughters and two sons, in memory of their 
father, have identified his name with that part of 
the building, which, by providing for the resi- 


| 
| 


community can scarcely be human. 

At the center of the building, as of the city 
problem itself, is the provision for the children. 
To pre-occupy and prepossess child-life with the 
good that overcomes and crowds out evil is the 
best way to help parents in their home life. Am- 
ple provision is therefore made for the kinder- 
garten, kitchen-garden and advanced instruction 
in cooking, sewing, housekeeping and manual 


Tue FAMILY PARLOR AND WARDEN’s Stupy. 


dence of the Warden’s family and the dwelling 
of the group of resident workers, assures the 
perpetuity and progress of the work in making 
its leadership possible. 

The design of the new building speaks for itself. 
Indeed, the lines designating the uses to which 
the several apartments are to be put are simply 
traced over those common necessities of human 


nature, without some such provision for which a 


training, and for many small club and class rooms 

Overlying and in many aspects underlying child- 
hood’s needs are the wants of womanhood and 
motherhood. The growing Progressive Club of 
young women and the flourishing Woman's Club 
for the older women of many nationalities, the 
Mothers’ Club and the Tabernacle Ladies’ Aid are 
all well provided for with attractive club rooms 
and kitchen equipment, _ ¢. . 





THE PeropLe’s AUDITORIUM. 

The larger social, recreative and religious de- 
mands of the community are met by the spacious 
auditorium, containing with the proposed annex, 
600 seats. The Pleasant Sunday Afternoons al- 
ready tax our seating capacity by the attendance 
of families of all faiths and nationalities gathered 
for free and helpful fellowship in song and story. 
Here also on Sunday is held the Tabernacle 
Family Service, with its carefully graded Bible 
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their social, civic and moral betterment; their 
economic, political and religious co-operation; 
their art exhibitions, neighborly fellowship and 
musical festivals, to the attractiveness of which 
our Choral Club and Orchestra will increasingly 
contribute. 
Cius House For MEN To CoMPLETE THE BUILDING. 
By the foresight of our old friend Mr. J. M. 
Williams, the title to the lot (20x160 feet), adjoin- 
ing our new building on the south, has been se- 


hi Yitay 


a 
- 


AUDITORIUM AND NEIGHBORHOOD ASSEMBLY HALL. 


school, and the Sunday evening assembly for song 
and sermon. The smaller class and club rooms 
will afford the best facilities for modern methods 
of church work. 

The main floor of the auditorium can be cleared 
or seated so as to be available for public receptions, 
recreative and educational purposes. It will be the 
only assembly hall not prohibitive in rental or not 
connected with harmful associations, to which a 
Population of over 30,000 people can resort for 


cured, in hope that some one or two friends would 
soon erect a club house for the use of the hard- 
working, worthy men of our Ward, which, with 
its population of 65,000, is the largest and most 
cosmopolitan in the city. 

The temporary quarters of the Community 
Club will almost immediately be inadequate to ac- 
commodate or attract the multitudes of men with- 
in reach of its social and civic influences. 

The chance which this space for a five story 
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men’s club house gives for the investment of $10,- 
000 in the social settlement and civic patriotism 
of Chicage, some one who sees the situation will 
surely seize. We who know the men and are in 
touch with their needs are anxious to lose no time 
in supplanting the worse provision for their wants 
with this better preoccupation of their lives. 

AFFILIATION WitTH Our NEIGHBORHOOD CHURCH. 

The affiliation between the settlement and the 
Tabernacle church is naturally closer than with 
any other organization for two reasons. First, 
it constituted the largest group in our predomi- 
nantly Protestant district which had longest main- 
tained its association, and, second, it consented to 
the lease of the site of the old building to the 
Chicago Commons Association, on condition that 
its entirely independent services be accommo- 
dated in the new building. Chicago Commons 
and the Tabernacle, though organically separate 
and distinct organizations, are thus affiliated in 
the same friendly relations in which the settle- 
ment work seeks to cooperate with all other insti- 
tutions and agencies at work for the good of the 
community. Two features of special interest and 
promise have characterized the growth of the 
church work during the past year. The grading 
of its Sunday-school to correspond to that of 
the twelve grades in the public grammar and high 
schools, marks a noteworthy stage of progress. 
The ordination and installation to its associate 
pastorate of the Rev. James Mullenbach, upon his 
return from his two years of Fellowship study in 
German universities, assures the old church of a 
new leadership, which promises to be as practi- 
cally efficient as it is intellectually able. 

WIDENING CooPErATIVE RELATIONS. 

More or less intimate cooperative relationships 
have been sustained with other churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant; the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, the Bureaus of Associated Charities; 
the Children’s Home and Aid Society; the Chi- 
cago Relief and Aid Society; Catholic Visitation 
and Aid Society; the Juvenile Court and its pro- 
bation officers, one of whom meets the boys in 
her custody under the Commons roof; the 
Parmelee Library; the Flower Mission; North- 
western University Settlement in the distribution 
of sterilized milk; the Art Institute, the North- 
west Civic Improvement Society, and last, but 
chiefly, the neighborhood public schools and the 
teachers of other public schools, in their effort to 
establish neighborhood social centers at their 
school buildings. 

Wuere Lire AND Letrers EXCHANGE VALUES. 

Chicago Commons, with several other well es- 


tel]; 


shed settlements, is being used as an educa- 


tional adjunct to university departments in eco- 
nomics and sociology, to theological seminaries 
and to schools for social service, and the training 
of lay workers for church work. For five years 
the University of Michigan has, through the vol- 
untary cooperation of the students and professors, 
kept with us a representative in settlement resi- 
dence for about half the year, to pursue some 
original line of investigation, under our immedi- 
ate supervision. One of its Fellows studied Juve- 
nile Delinquency in Chicago, another the Boy 
Problem, and a third furnished a report on “Eth- 
ical Substitutes for the Saloon,” which has been 
widely recognized as an original contribution of 
first-hand value to the literature on the subject. 
The reflex influence of the settlement as a social ob- 
servatory or point of view is very widely attested, 
not only by the increasingly close affiliation with 
institutions of learning, but also by the wide cor- 
respondence maintained with students, through 
which their students are guided and their outlook 
upon life is affected. 


ONE oF THE Few PLaces FOR THE WHOLE 
FAMILY. 

The social settlement is the only agency, except 
the church, which avowedly aims to promote the 
interests of the whole family, by providing some 
privilege for each one of its members. Where 
else can the whole group go together and find 
such provision for its social needs as th: settle- 
ment makes for the babe in the day nursery, 
the child in the kindergarten, the boy and the 
girl in the club, the youth and the maiden in the 
gymnasium and social circles, the motherly home- 
maker in mothers’ meetings, cooking class or Wo- 
man’s Club, the fatherly bread-winner in citizen- 
ship circle or economic discussion. But not con- 
tent with these special provisions for separate 
members of the family circle, definite endeavor 
is made to minister to the whole family group. 
The neighborhood visitor of the settlement house- 
hold follows the club members home, welcomes 
the strangers moving into the neighborhood, ren- 
ders the amenities of neighborship in times of 
sorrow, and of joy, in the crises of birth and 
death, marriage and bereavement, accident and 
impoverishment. 

Neighborhood socials, with invitations issued 
on the inclusive principle, gather entire family 
groups together in the neighborhood parlor, “he 
hospitality of which is offered the neighbors for 
their wedding and other festivities. 

The Pleasant Sunday Afternoon is succeeding 
very largely as a non-sectarian, family, neighbor- 
hood occasion, to which the fathers and mothers 
come with their children, often bringing the babe 





in arms. Stopping ‘short of divisive points, and 
carrying the whole crowd as far as they will go 
together, our Pleasant Sunday Afternoon is both 
unifying and elevating the family life of the com- 
munity. The attendance already taxes the ca- 
pacity of our auditorium. Musical, artistic, recre- 
ative, instructive, and broadly ethical or religious 
programs rally the people to attractions offered 
by the Catholic Woman’s National League; 
stereopticon lectures and songs of the Scandi- 
navian home-lands; and musical selections ren- 
dered by a protestant church choir, or the chorus 
of some Woman’s Club. 

Our PuBLICATION REPRESENTING THE SETTLEMENT 

MovEMENT. 

The medium through which Chicago Commons 
has enlisted most of its support, and exerted 
most of its reflex influence, is this monthly jour- 
nal, “THE COMMONS,” which is published pri- 
marily in the interests of the whole settlement 
movement. It aims to represent life and labor 
from the social settlement point of view, and to 
be equally useful to settlement residents and 
workers in kindred lines of social service, by be- 
ing the medium of the exchange of their ideals, 
experiences, and methods of work. Its average 


1 


monthly circulation has now reached about 4,000 
copies, and is very widely scattered over the 
the English speaking world. 
LeGAL ORGANIZATION AND Boarp oF DrreEcTors. 
The Chicago Commons Association is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Illinois, the purpose of 
which being thus defined in the articles of in- 
corporation, “The object for which it is formed is 
to provide a center for a higher civic and social 
life, to initiate and maintain religious, educational 
and philanthropic enterprises, and to investigate 


and improve conditions in the industrial districts 


of Chicago.” The Board of Trustees is com- 
posed of the following eleven members: David 
Fales, Esq. (Lake Forest), and Prof. H. M. 
Scott (West Side), represent the Chicago (Con- 
gregational) Theological Seminary, board of di- 
rectors and faculty; Frank H. McCulloch, Esq., 
secretary of the board, stands for the Evanston 
affiliation of the settlement, and Charles H. Hul- 
burd, of the Elgin Watch Company (North Side), 
represents the New England Church; J. H. 
Strong (U. S. Life Ins. Co.) represents Plymouth 
Church; E. Burritt Smith (South Side) is an 
officer in the University Church and a prominent 
attorney; Edward Payson (Oak Park) a manu- 
facturer, and A. B. Scully (South Side) of the 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., with Graham Taylor 
(Professor of Christian Sociology in Chicago 
Theological Seminary) as president and treasurer 


| 
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of the association and resident warden. Mrs. 
Otto Matz represents the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
and Miss Jane Addams embodies the close and 
friendly encouragement which has been reciprocal 
between Hull House and the Commons. 

THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND DoLLtars DUE ON THE 
BuILDING. 

Of the $20,000 needed to discharge all obliga- 
tions on the building account, $5,075 have been 
subscribed within the last month. The balance 
of $15,0co is being carried by notes, liability for 
which has been personally assumed by those who 
can ill afford to carry the burden, while prose- 
cuting the effort to secure the subscription of this 
amount. As the tenure of the land forbids mort- 
gaging the property, thus providing against its 
alienation from the purpose to which it is now 
devoted, it will be necessary to secure the sub- 
scription of the $15,000 before the expiration of 

these aceémmodation notes. 
To Support THE WorK IN 1902. 

While all the groups and organizations using 
the building contribute toward its maintenance, 
and some of the departments are approaching 
self-support, it will require $650 per month, or 
$7,800 for the year, to meet the expense of the 
work, additional to what resident-workers con- 
tribute in gratuitous service while supporting 
themselves. 

For this amount Chicago Commons depends 
upon the spontaneous giving of its widely scat- 
tered friends, as it has neither endowment nor 
any one whose time is at command to solicit funds, 
Hitherto the support of the work has come from 
many small contributions, sent in from all parts 
of the country. Without the aid of these support- 
ers outside of Chicago, our work for these river 
wards could neither have been undertaken nor 
maintained. To provide permanent foothold and 
shelter for the work thus well inaugurated, the 
manufacturers and business men of our own dis- 
trict and other public-spirited citizens of Chicago 
rallied to the support of the building project. Now 
that this fine plant has been secured by their gen- 
erosity, the development of the larger work, which 
this great equipment warrants, must depend upon 
the increased support from Chicago which the suc- 
cess of this civic service is recognized to deserve 
and may be trusted to attract. 

Checks or postal orders may be made payable to 
Chicago Commons, or to Graham Taylor, Warden, 
(Grand avenue and Morgan street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois.) Subscriptions for 1902 should be forward- 
ed during or before the opening months of the 
year, stating when remittances may be expected. 
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SCHEDULE OF SETTLEMENT APPOINTMENTS. 


For the Eighth Winter at Chicago Commons. 


Grand Avenwe and Morgan Street. 


DAILY: (Except Sunday.) 
House open for neighbors annd friends every 
day. 
6:30 P. M.—Day Nursery, 219 Grand avenue. 
(See Matheon Club below.) 
9:00-12:00 A. M.—Kindergarten (except Satur- 
day.) 
Cooking classes, afternoon and evening. 
Gymnasium Exercises and Games for both 
adults and children. 
Boys’ Clubs, afternoon and evening. 
Community Club Rooms for men, open even- 
ings. 
7:30-9:00 P. M.—Manual Training. 
7:00-P. M.—Household Vespers. 
SUNDAY: : 
3:30-4:30 P. M.—Pleasant Sunday Afternoon. 
(A Non-sectarian neighborhood 
gathering. ) 
MONDAY: 
1:30-4:30 P. M—Kindergarten Training Clas- 


ses. 
4:00-5:00 P. M.—Kitchen Garden. 
4:00-5:00 P. M.—Gymnasium for boys. 
7:15-8:15 P. M.—Gymnasium for boys. 
7:30-9:30 P. M.—Orchestra Practice. 
7 :30-10:00 P. M.—Progressive Club for Young 


Women. 


8:00-9:00 P. M.—Young Men's Club. 
8:00-9:00 P. M.—Book-keeping. 
8:00-9:00 P. M.—Arithmetic and algebra 
8:00-9:00 P. M.—Stenography. 


8:30-9:30 P. M.—Gymnasium for young men. 


1:30-4:30 P. M.—Kindergarten Training Class- 


cs. 
2:00-4:00 P. M.—Chicago Commons Woman’s 
Club. 
700-5 :00 P. M.—Elocution. 
:00-5:00 P. M.—Gymnasium for girls. 
:00-5:00 P. M.—Junior Boys’ Clubs. 


:00-5:00 P. M.—Penny Savings Bank. 
:15-8:30 P. M.—Gymnasium for girls 
:30-9:30 P. M.—Junior Progressive Club. 


NN + & Sh 


ve 


:13-10:00 P. M.—Free-Floor Discussion. 


v4 


:30-9:30 P. M.—Gymnasium, young women. 
g:00-10:00 P. M.—Fram Quartette. 
WEDNESDAY: 


1:30-4:30 P. M.—Kindergarten Training Class- 


\o 


es. 


4:00-5:00 P. M.—Children’s Dancing Class. 


4:00-5:00 P. M.—Gymnasium for girls. 
7:15-8:15 P. M—Gymnasium for boys. 
8:00-9:00 P. M.—Art Class. 
THURSDAY: 
1:30-4:30 P. M.—Kindergarten Training Class- 
es. 


3:00-5:00 P. M.—Mandolin and Violin Classes, 


4:00-5:00 P. M.—Gymnasium for girls. 
7:15-8:15 P. M.—Gymnasium for boys. 
7:30-9:00 P. M.—Mandolin and Violin Classes, 
8:00-16:00 P. M.—Chicago Commons Choral 


8:00-10:00 P. M.—Community Club Weekly’ 


Meeting. 
8:00-9:00 P. M.—Class in English. 
8:00-9:00 P. M.—Stenography. 
8:00-9:00 P. M.—Gymnasium for Young Men, 
FRIDAY: 
2:00-4:00 P. M.—Kindergarten Mothers’ j,Teet- 
ing. 
3:00-5:00 P. M.—Piano Instruction. 
4:00-5:00 P. M.—Junior Clubs (boys and girls), 
4:00-5:00 P. M.—Girls’ Clubs. 
4:00-5:00 P. M.—Gymnasium for boys. 
7:15-8:15 P. M.—-Gymnasium for gir!s. 
7 :30-10:00 P. M.—Piano Instruction. 
8:00-9:00 P. M.—Arithmetic and Algebra. 
8:30-9:30 P. M.—Gyminasium for Young Wo- 
men, 
8:00-10:00 P. M.—Dressmaking. 
8:00-10.00 P. M.—Shakespeare Club. 
8:00-9:00 P. M.—Elocution for Adults. 
8:00-9:00 P. M.—Literature. 
ATURDAY: 
9 :00-10:00 A, M.—Sewing-school. 
y:09-10:00 A. M.—Gymnasium for Boys. 
1:30-5:30 P. M.—Manual Training, Normal 
Class. 


7:00-8:00 P. M.—Penny Savings Bank. 


APPOINTMENTS AT BRANCH SETTLE- 
MENT HOUSE. 


75 GRAND AVENUE. 


Nn 


DAILY: 
9 :00-12:00 A. M.—Kindergarten. 
MONDAY: 


4:00-5:00 P. M.—Junior Clubs (boys and girls). 
WEDNESDAY: 
2:00-4:00 P. M.—lItalian Mothers’ Meeting 
(Fortnightly ). 
7:30-9:30 P. M.—German Mothers’ Meeting 
(Fortnightly). 
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THURSDAY: 

4:00-5:00 P. M.—Junior Clubs for Girls. 
FRIDAY: 

7:30-9:00 P. M.—Boys’ Clubs. 


OCCASIONS UNDER OTHER AUSPICES. 
AT CHICAGO COMMONS, GRAND AVE. AD MORGAN $1. 


TABERNACLE APPOINTMENTS. 
SUNDAY: 
10:00-11:00 A. M.—Bible School for Children 
and Adults. 
11:00-12:00 A. M.—Public 
Preaching. 
:co-2:00 P. M.—Sunshine Circle. 


Worship with 


7:00-8:00 P, M.—Children’s Church. 

7:00-7:45 P. M.—Senior Christian Endeavor. 

$:00-9:00 P. M.—Evening Church Service. 
TUESDAY: 


8:00-10:00 Y. M.—Forget-me-not Girls’ Club. 
WEDNESDAY: 

7:00-8:00 P. M.—Junior Christian Endeavor. 

8:00-9 00 P. M.—Fellowship Meeting. 
THURSDAY: 

2:00-4:00 P. M.—Ladies’ Aid and Missionary 


Society. 

FRIDAY: 

7:00-8:00 P. M.—Intermediate Christian En- 
deavor. 


SATURDAY: 
8:00-9:00 P. M.—Choir Rehearsal. 
THE ARMENIAN COMMITTEE. 
SUNDAY: 
3:00-4:00 P. M.—Armenian Religious Service. 
UNDER MATHEON CLUB AUSPICES. 
6:30 A. M.-6:30 P. M.—Matheon Day Nursery, 
219 Grand Ave. 
WASHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOL KINDER- 
GARTEN. 
FRIDAY: 
1:30-4:00 P. M.—Kindergarten Mothers’ Meet- 
ing. 
SPANISH AMERICAN WAR VETERANS. 
FRIDAY: 
7:30-9:30 P. M.—McKinley Lodge. 
JUVENILE COURT PROBATION OFFICER. 
SATURDAY: 
2:00-3:00 P. M.—Conference of Probation Of- 
ficer with boys under care of court. 
PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Class Instruction. 
TRADES’ UNIONS. 
Open meetings held in Chicago Commons Au- 
ditorium under the auspices of Trades Unions. 


Monday, 


Thursday— 





LAWN SWINGS MAY POLES 


W. S. TOTHILL 


Manufacturer 
Play Ground, Park, Gymnasium and Athletic Field 
Equipments. Write for anything you want. 


126-128 West Webster Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Orders for New Edition of 


FORBUSH’S BOY PROBLEM 


will be filled on receipt of the boks early in September 
AT 75 CENTS PER COPY 
Order of ‘‘THE Commons.” Grand Ave. and Morgan 
Street, Chicago. 





Send 60 cents to THE Commons for 
Ghe Handbook ¢& Social Settlements 


By Professor C. R. Henderson. The best single 
volume on the Social Settlement Movement. 





PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL, 
Kindergarten Training School at 
Chicago Commons. 

Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice. A course in home making. Industrial 
and Social Development emphasized. Includes op- 
portunity to become familiar with Social Settle- 
ment Work. For circulars and particulars, address 
BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, 363 Ne. Winchester Ave. 

Chicago 
Ghe Church in Social Reforms 


By Graham Taylor. An Address and Discussion 
at the International Congregational Council in Boston, 
1899. Twenty-five Cents. 


Ghe New Fourth Edition of College, Social 
and University Settlements Bibliography. 
Compiled by Caroline Williamson Montgomery. 
For the College Settlement Association, with much 
new material. Now ready. Order through THE 

Commons. Ten cents per copy. 











The Commons 


Is devoted to Aspects of Life and Labor from the Social Set- 
tlement point of view, Jt is published monthly at Chicago 
Commons. a Social Settlement at Grand Ave.« Morgan St., 
Chicago, Lll., and is entered at the Chicago Postoffice as mail 
matter of the second (newspaper) class. 


The Subscription Price is Fifty Cents a Year. 
(Two Shillings, English; 2.50 francs, French—foreign stamps 
accepted.) Postpaid to any State or Country. Six copies to 
one address for $2.50. Send check, draft, P. O. money order, 
cash or stamps, not above 5-cent denomination., at our risk. 


Advertisoments in the Commons During 1901, 
One Page, $25.00; Half Page, $15.00; Quarter Page, $8.00; One 
Inch, $200. For each insertion. 


Special Rates for Special Num bers of the Commons 
Any number under twenty-five copies, five cents each; over 
twenty-five and under one hundred, three cents each; over 
one hundred, two and one-half cents each. 


Changes of Address. Please notify the publisher of 
any change of address, or of failure to receive the paper 
within a reasonable interval after it is due. 


Discontinuances. Please notify us at once if for any 
reason you desire your subscription discontinued. In accord- 
ance with custom, and the expressed wish of many subscrib- 
ers, we continue THE CoMMoNs to each address until notified 
to the contrary. 


THE COMMONS 


CHICAGO COMMONS’ PLAY GROUND. 





THE ONLY PLAYGROUND FOR 12,000 CHILDREN. 








